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Agricultural interests, besides having for years back been hampered
by dacoity, had suffered throughout the whole of the dry central
zone from the state of disrepair into which irrigation works, dating
from centuries back, had been allowed to fall. The ruby mines,
jade mining, coal fields, oil wells, teak forests, and gold fields, were all
valuable natural resources, whose exploitation would become of great
importance as soon as the country began to be somewhat more
settled.

As a means of pacification and of advance towards these desir-
able ends, the important step was taken of disarming the country*
Begun in the Mandalay district, it was gradually, but without
undue delay, extended throughout the whole of the fourteen districts
of Upper Burma, All guns were called in from towns and villages,
and were only distributed under proper safeguards. After being
marked with distinctive marks and numbers, guns were only restored
to licensees consisting of respectable men living in well-behaved
villages and towns where there were at least five to ten licenses.
Villages with well-kept ctievaux-de-frise9 bamboo stockades, and
proper watch kept at the guard houses placed near the gates, were
thought to be safer with ten or more guns in the hands of licensees
than they were before l; whereas hamlets with only two or three
guns would, under any circumstances, have been unable to offer
strong resistance to dacoit attack, because experience showed that
such small villages never attempted to defend themselves.

As soon as the mass of the people living in the towns and vil-
lages on the plains were deprived of their arms, it became no longer
possible for rebels and dacoits to replace guns lost in action or
given up on acceptance of amnesty. Insistence was at the same
time made that villages whose position exposed them to attack
should surround themselves with substantial stockades, and that
a proper watch should be maintained there day and night. Wher-
ever this proved ineffectual, and in outlying districts where mill*
tary posts could not be established, small hamlets were grouped
together to form a more easily defensible village, and villages were
moved to more suitable sites. Inconvenience and a certain amount
of hardship was inseparable from the latter measure; but as the

1 This view was not afterwards held by Sir George White, vide his remarks oil

page 303.